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THE LEISURE Hour. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.— Cowper, © 
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IN THE GAMEKEEPER’S LODGE. 


‘Let it alone, Swallow, or you will ‘ catch it’ ina 
STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. way you will not like.” 
CHAPTER XXXI.—BRAKELEY. ‘But I want it tor Mr. Grantly. Mr Grantly has 
‘aatcebetin a lot of snakes in bottles, and he would like to have 
That framed him thus : time, with his fairer hand, this one, I know. Do tell me how I am to catch 
Offering the fortunes of his former days, a da 


The former man may make him. Young Martin and his friend Tom Howard were 
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fauna of that neighbourhood, the whole of which was 
intended for Mr. Grantly. If all his pupils had been 
equally zealous in their efforts to add to his collec- 
tion, there would have been no room after the holi- 
days for anything except ferns, fishes, hedgehogs, 
and adders in his little study. Fortunately most of 
the objects collected for his gratification came to a 
natural end before they could be conveyed to him. 
The adder, which had attracted young Martin’s 
attention, was evidently not ‘‘fond of the bottle,” and 
soon solved his difficulty how to catch her by 
withdrawing to her hole, upon which the boy imme- 
diately placed a heavy stone to prevent her escape. 

‘‘Now,” said Martin, again, ‘‘ how am I to catch 
her? I hope she won’t burrow through the earth 
and get out.” 

‘‘Through the earth?” said Tom. 
be a very long burrow.” 

‘‘You know what I mean. How am I to catch 
her? Oh, here’s Hares, the gamekeeper; he can 
tell us.”’ 

Ayers, or, as he was more commonly called, Hares 
—so commonly, indeed, that the orthography of his 
real name was almost unknown—had been watching 
the boys, and when he approached they appealed to 
him for help and direction. 

‘‘T should let it alone if it was me,” said Ayers, 
enigmatically. ‘They are nasty venomous things, 
them adders. But if you are kuriss about such things, 
I can show you one or two in my lodge. You are 
Mr. Martin’s son, I think? You have grown almost 
out of memory since you went to school, but you 
know me, I reckon?”’ 

‘Oh, yes,” said the boy, “ you are Mr. Strafford’s 
gamekeeper.”’ 

‘Yes, I am; and I wonder what Mr. Strafford 
would say to me if he was to see you here, poking 
about in his woods, and trying to catch something as 
belongs to him, tho’ if it be but a hadder! ‘ Poach- 
ing,’ he would call it, I dare say. He don’t allow 
nobody to come on to his ground if he knows it. He 
would give you the rough side of his tongue, I 
reckon, or perhaps a taste of his walking-stick.”’ 

‘* We shall not do any harm,” said Tom. 

‘No; I don’t think as you will,” said Ayers, ‘‘ but 
Squire Strafford is an odd sort of gentleman ; very 
odd. I ought to know him, for I was born on the 
land, and have been in his service ever since. Ah, 
and there ain’t another man about the place as can 
say that. He don’t keep his servants many months 
as arule; always changing he is, except one or two 
as is native to the place and don’t want to leave it; 
and they have to put up with a deal, they have.” 

Martin had heard all this before. Squire Strafford 
was well known in the neighbourhood as a cross- 
grained, surly old man, mean and miserly in his habits. 
No one had a good word to say for him. He owned 
a considerable extent of land, which he kept almost 
entirely in his own occupation, not being able to get 
on long with any tenant; there were sure to be dis- 
putes about the cropping, about the game, and about 
the farming generally, no matter who rented it. One 
after another his tenants had thrown up their holdings 
and gone away impoverished, after having put up 
with their landlord’s interference and oppression as 
long as they could for the sake of the capital they 
had invested; and the circumstances had at length 
attained such notoriety that no new tenants could be 
found to replace them. Squire Strafford spent most 
of his time in riding over his land upon a rough, half- 
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starved pony, directing the labourers and grumbling 
to himself about their idleness and want of skill. 
He could get no good men to work for him, and there 
may have been just cause for his complaints, but he 
did not dare to utter them aloud, lest he should be 
left without any workpeople at all upon his farms, 
His fields were but half cultivated, his homesteads 
were slovenly and dilapidated, his cattle were neg. 
lected and ill-fed, and he himself, weary and miserable 
as he went his lonely rounds, looked, and perhaps 
was, the most unfortunate and pitiable object of 
them all. 

‘‘Have you seen the old gentleman lately, Mr. 
Martin?’’ the gamekeeperasked. ‘‘ He gets thinner 
and sharper every year, I think. I can’t but feel 
sorry for him sometimes, with all his wealth. I 
would rather be as I am, with my weekly wages, and 
not too much of them neither, and my bit of a lodge, 
which I have to keep in repair with my own hands, 
than be like him. Ah, poor old man! Not as I 
need pity him, for it’s his own doing, and he might 
be different if he would.” 

‘“‘Has he not got a wife or children?” Tom 
asked. 

‘“‘Never a wife living; and never a son as he 
knows to. He had both, but the wife died many a 
year gone by. He was a different man while she 
lived, and the son—well, the son went away some- 
where, and is dead too, I suppose, by this time.” 

‘‘ Why did he go away?”’ Tom asked. 

‘Same reason as other folks go away, most likely. 
Couldn’t stand the old gentleman any longer. He 
got into a mess, too, about some money, I believe. 
The old gentleman kept him very short, and he did 
something as he ought not in consequence, so it was 
said. My missis could tell you more about it than I 
can, for she took the young squire’s part against 
everybody, and nearly got me turned out of my place 
in consequence.” 

They had arrived by this time at the keeper's 
lodge, which stood at the end of the carriage drive 
leading up to the Hall. It was a part of the wife’s 
duty to open the gates for carriages ; but no visitors 
ever drove up to the Hall now, and the gate was 
broken, and one of its hinges replaced with a piece 
of rope. The road was overgrown with grass, and 
the hedges on either side were- choked with weeds 
and brambles, which straggled over half the foot- 
path. 

“Tf I lived here,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ I would soon trim 
up those hedges. I could not bear to see them in 
such a tangle. Why this might be quite a pretty 
place if it were kept in order.” 

‘Tf you lived here,” said Ayers, ‘‘ you would have 
plenty to do without that. They call me the game- 
keeper; but gamekeeping is only one of my jobs, 
and the smallest of them. The game looks after 
itself pretty much. I have all the timber to see to, 
and no end of things besides. It is ‘Hares’ here, and 
‘Hares’ there, and ‘ Hares’ everywhere. Whenever 
anything is wrong on any of the farms, Hares must 
go and see to it ; or if anything is wrong at the Hall, 
as there mostly is, Hares’s wife must go and see to 
that; so there ain’t much time for cutting hedges or 
mending gates. The missis is out now, apparently,” 
he added, finding that the door was fastened. He 
walked round to the back of the house and took the 
key from a secret hole, in which it was usually placed 
at such times, and having unlodked the door, invited 





the two boys to enter. He hada squirrel, a stoat, 
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and a weazel stuffed, which they were anxious to see, 
and young Martin had a great desire to learn the art 
of taxidermy, and to procure from the gamekeeper 
similar objects for experimenting upon. 

‘“ Stoats! weasels!”’ cried Hares; ‘as many as 
you like. I wish you’d take ’em all. I have gota 
dozen or more nailed to my back door; they are too 
far gone for stuffing; but when I meet with another 
or two you shall have them fresh.” 

Martin was unwilling to believe that the specimens 
before him were too dilapidated to be carried away, 
and would have taken them with him if Tom had 
not protested against it. 

“What do you do with all the game?”’ Martin 
asked. 

“Do with it? sell it, every head, rabbits as well. 
It all goes to market, and the old gentleman grumbles 
because he can’t have the skins sent back to sell over 
again. These was the sort of tricks him and his son 
fell out about; always a jangling they was. The 
young man was of a different sort altogether. They 
was always a-quarrelling, them two was, father and 
son; but the son was a gentleman, and took the right 
side as far as ever he could, always.” 

“Yes, he was a gentleman, and a kind-hearted 
gentleman, too,’’ said a voice behind them; ‘‘ but we 
shall never see him again, if it’s true that he’s dead, 
as everybody says he must be.” The speaker was 
Mrs. Ayers, returned from the Hall. ay call it the 
’all,” she said, ‘‘ cause it always was the ’all, though 
it an’t like a’all at all. I thought to-day it looked 
more lonesome and melancholic than ever; the 
shutters was all shut in front, and nobody about but 
Mrs. Daunt, the woman as keeps house for the squire ; 
they have got no servant again, except a gell they 
call Betsy, who came from a distance about a month 
ago, and who would like to be at home again if she 
could get. I’ve got to go up again this afternoon and 
help. Ah! it’s poor work; and, as you war a-saying, 
the poor lad as went away was as different from his 
crabby old father as these two young gentlemen is 
from them there stoats and weasels.” 

“Tt seems very horrible and shocking,”’ said Tom 
Howard, “that a father and his son should be always 
quarrelling.”’ 

“Well, sir, if you'll believe me, it would have 
been a deal more horrible and shocking if the son 
had always agreed with his father, being such as he 
is. I don’t think the old gentleman can be right in 
his head to go on as he does. That’s the only excuse 
I can make for him.” 

“Oh, his head’s right enough,” the gamekeeper 
said; “you may tell that when you come to reckon 
with him. Why, he’ll want change for a farthing, 
and if you can’t give it him will recollect it next 
time. No, my lass, there’s nothing wrong with his 
head ; it an’t the head that’s to blame.” 

“Well, poor old man! whatever it is I can’t help 
feeling sorry for him, he do look so wretched and so 
desperate-like. It was a cruel thing of him to turn 
his son out of doors—his only child, too; he has 
never repented of it but once, and that’s always. 

is heart an’t altogether so hard as you’d fancy. 

uch as he may love his money, he would give a 
great deal of it, I think, if he could have that son 
come back to him—supposing he’s alive, of course, 
not else.” 

‘You knew his son, didn’t you?” Tom asked. 

“Yes, I knowed him; he used to come here after 
there had been a row down yonder, and would sit in 
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that there corner, where you are now a-sitting, and 
would look at me with his bright, sparkling, blue 
eyes, half sad and half angry. I couldn’t but be 
sorry for him; I mind well how he used to look. 
Bless us all!’ she exclaimed, after a pause, during 
which she had kept her eyes riveted upon Tom’s 
face. ‘‘It seems as ifit was but yesterday. I could 
almost fancy you was him, sitting there and looking 
so rt! along of his father’s unkindness.”’ 

“Oh, don’t say that!” cried Tom, moving away 
from the seat which had given rise to such unplea- 
sant suggestions. Tom had a filial, if not a very 
tender recollection of his father, whom he had not 
seen for so many years; and it jarred upon his feel- 
ings to have such a comparison even hinted at. 

‘‘There again!’’ said the woman, speaking to 
herself; ‘“‘deary, deary me! I have seen him 
flash up just like that! Twenty years agone, that 
was; he has been away nigh on twenty years now.” 

‘* How came he to go?” Tom asked. 

“‘How did he come for to go?” Mrs. Ayers said, 
with an absent look and manner, her eyes still fixed 
upon the questioner, as if she were looking through 
him to some one beyond. ‘It was a curious tale. 
One of the tenants was in difficulties, as often hap- 
pened; and it was said that the young squire 
borrowed money to pay his own father, and get the 
bailiffs out of the poor man’s house; and old Mr. 
Strafford had to pay it back again, after all. And 
he was so vexed, and got to such words, that it was 
said he called his son a thief, and I don’t know what 
else, before all the servants, and threatened to have 
him sent to gaol for robbing him. The young squire 
could not stand that, and flung away out of the 
house, vowing that he would never enter it again. 
‘He called me a thief,’ I heard him say to himself 
over and over again—‘a thief—a thief,’ he said, just 
so, only in a low voice. The poor young gentleman 
came here, to this lodge, and told me all about it—for 
I had known him since he was a baby, and had him 
in my arms many a time. ‘A thief,’ he said—‘ me, 
his own flesh and blood!’ He could not get over it, 
and said he would go away and get a berth on board 
some ship or other, and work his passage out to 
Australia or somewheres. And he stayed here all 
that night, meaning to go away next morning. But 
that very night the old squire’s ricks were burnt 
down, and nobody could tell who did it; but it was 
laid to the young squire’s door, and the police came 
after him, and they said he would be tried for it and 
transported, and not even Mr. Strafford himself could 
beg him off, if they once got hold of him. And he 
went away out of this house in the dark, my husband 
going a bit of the way with him, and his last words 
was he should never come back to Langdale, never 
no more; and he never did. But, Hares, did you 
ever ?—did you ever?” 

‘‘Of course it was not he that burnt the stacks ?”’ 
said Tom, in a firm tone, as if he knew all about it. 

‘‘Of course not,’ the woman repeated; “but a 
good many people thought it was at the time. But, 
oh! look at him, Hares—luvok at him! Did you 
ever ?” 

Tom felt rather abashed at the woman’s persistent 
appeal to her husband to look at him, and turned 
away from her own wondering gaze. 

Mr. Ayers stared at his wife stolidly, as if she 
were gone out of her mind; and being quite at a loss 
to understand her, answered slowly that he did not 
know, he was sure. 
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‘‘Might I ask your name, young gentleman?” the 
woman said. 

Tom gave it to her. 

‘‘ And you are quite a stranger in these parts?” 

** Quite.” , 

“And you never heard the name of Strafford 
before ?” 

‘‘No,” said Tom; “and I should not mind if I 
were never to hear it again. Good-bye.” 

They shook hands with the keeper and his wife; the 
latter held Tom’s hand in her own for some moments, 
gazing into his eyes the while, thoughtfully. 

‘‘Tt is wonderful! ’’ she murmured to herself, when 
he was gone—‘‘ wonderful!” 

‘¢ What’s wonderful?” her husband asked, return- 
ing to the room, after he had seen the two boys 
depart. 

‘‘ Wonderful what eyes some folk have!” 

“Yes,” he said, “that boy, the oldest, has 
very singular eyes, to be sure—so bright, -so lively, 
so rapid-like; I warrant he’s as sharp as needles. 
And they flashed up so when you said something 
about his father.” 

‘“‘Oh! you noticed that, did you? It was not his 
eyes that I was talking about, though. It was yours. 
I thought you hadn’t observed anything. Now then, 
Hares, did he remind you of anybody?” 

‘* Anybody in particular, do you mean?”’ 

‘¢'Yes, of course.’’ 

* Well, no; I can’t say as he did,” said the keeper, 
shaking his head; ‘I did not see no likeness to 
nobody—notsumdever.” 

Mrs. Ayers turned away with a disappointed look, 
repeating to herself the same words as before, 
‘*Didn’t see no likeness! What eyes some folk 
have, to be sure!” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—LANGDALE, 


A kind of old Hobgoblin hall, 
Now somewhat fallen to decay ; 
With weather stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn and crazy doors, 
And creaking and uneven floors, 
And chimneys huge and tiled and tall.” 
—Longfellow, 
Tue boys were hurrying home, talking eagerly 
together of the probability of having a squirrel or an 
adder, besides sundry other curiosities of natural 
history, to take back with them to Abbotscliff, when, 
just as they emerged from a copse where the foot- 
= entered a turnip-field, they caught sight of a 
are sitting upon her haunches, with her head 
raised and her ears erect, at no great distance from 
them. She had evidently been startled, not by their 
approach, but by some other intruder; for after 
listening for a moment she darted off at full speed, 
coming towards the spot where they were standing. 
She passed within a few yards of them, and Martin, 
who had a stick in his hand, yielding to the impulse 
of the moment, threw it at her with all his force. To 
his great surprise the missile took effect, striking the 
hare across her legs. The poor thing fell headlong, 
throwing a somersault, and lay upon the ground ap- 
parently lifeless. Martin, with a feeling of great ex- 
ultation, ran to the spot and caught hold of her. It 
was a leveret, and was bleeding at the mouth. 
‘I wish you had not hit her,” said Tom Howard. 
** What did you do it for?” 
‘« Everybody kills hares when they can,” Martin 
answered. ‘I never thought I should hit her though. 
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T shall take it home and stuff it. What a weight it 
is!” 

‘‘The hare is not yours,” said Tom. ‘ Don’t you 
know that it is poaching to kill a hare on another 
person’s ground. The keeper would be very angry 
if he knew it. You had better take it to him.” =~ 

‘“Why? Tomake himangry? I'll take it home 
to my father, and he can do as he thinks proper 
about it. I don’t believe it is dead. I'll try to make 
it well and tame it. Cowper the poet had a tame 
hare which followed him about like a dog. Come 
along; make haste.” 

Cradling the poor creature in his arms as tenderly 
as if it had been an infant, Martin ran on as quickly 
as he could, and Tom followed him reluctantly and 
slowly. The latter had gone but a few paces when 
he heard a heavy footstep behind him, and before he 
could turn his head, the collar of his coat was grasped 
by a large firm hand, and a husky voice exclaimed, 
‘*So, then, I have got one of you at all events. I'll 
keep you safe till I catch the other. You shall 
answer for this, both of you.” 

The speaker was an old man, a very old man ap- 
parently, but active and vigorous for his age. He 
wore an old suit of dark broadcloth, with an old high- 
crowned or chimney-pot hat upon his head. His boots 
were old, with many patches, and his gaiters ragged 
and torn at the button-holes. Round his neck he had a 
white neckcloth free from starch, with many folds and 
creases, and through his half-unbuttoned waistcoat 
the ample cambric frill of an old-fashioned shirt, worn 
into many little holes, was visible. Everything that 
he wore looked old, and his form and features were 
in perfect keeping with his apparel. The skin upon 
his hands was white and loose; his figure was tall 
and thin, with an habitual stoop of the shoulders, 
which was made more conspicuous by the forward 
inclination of his head; his hair was white and 
scanty, and his forehead and cheeks wrinkled and 
bloodless in appearance. Yet he walked with a firm 
step, leading his prisoner along at a smart pace, 
regardless of his efforts to escape, and holding hin 
fast in his clutch. 

“Let me go!” cried Tom, indignantly, panting, 
and striving with all his force to unclasp the bony 
fingers, which pressed their knuckles painfully 
against his throat. : 

‘Not I,” was the answer. ‘‘ You shall come with 
me before a magistrate, and that other young fellow 
too, whoever he is. He is gone off with my hare; 
he was too quick for me, but I’ll find out who he is. 
I'll send after him and have him back.” 

‘You need not hold me in that way,” said Tom. 
“T am not going to run away. I’m not afraid of 
you, you old scarecrow. Swallow was not running 
away from you; you need not think so. He would 
have stopped if he had seen you.” ‘Tom was ina 
great rage by this time, and had forgotten the respect 
due to grey hairs, evidently. 

Mr. Strafford, for he it was, gave his prisoner 2 
shake at the word “scarecrow,” and continued to 
haul him along without looking at him. 

‘Let me go, I say,” cried Tom, after another use- 
less struggle. ‘‘Take your hands off. I’m not 4 
thief.” 

** An’t you?” said the squire. 

‘‘No,” said Tom, “I’m not. Let me go, I say; 
I won’t be pulled along in this way. If you were n0t 
such an old man I’d—Id kick you.” 

“Old!” said the squire; ‘old am I?” 
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“Yes,” said Tom; ‘if you were not so old—so 
old—”’ panting and puffing. 

“ You would kick me?” 

‘¢- Yes, I would.” 

Mr. Strafford had stopped while this dialogue was 
proceeding, and loosened his grip a little. So old? 
That would have been a reason with some boys for 
doing it, he thought to himself, instead of for refrain- 
ing. He was beginning to grow tired of holding this 
active, indignant boy; his fingers ached, and he was 
obliged to shift his hold. He began to wish that 
he had adopted an easier method with him. 

‘‘ What is your name?” he said. 

“T won’t tell you till you let me go.” 

“ Will you run away if I take my hand of?” 

“No.” 

“Will you go with me to the magistrate?” 

‘‘T said I would, did not 1?” 

Mr. Strafford, holding his prisoner at arm’s length, 
looked him now, for the first time, in the face. The 
boy was red with rage, flushed up to the forehead. 
His eye flashed, as with fire; his lips were curled 
with a scornful expression; and he looked without 
flinching straight into the old man’s face. Mr. 
Strafford was struck with the fearless character of 
the child, and almost quailed before him as he met 
his indignant look; yet he could not take his eyes 
off him, and his gaze became more intent as he held 
his young prisoner before him and looked down into 
his face. His head hung forward, his lips, which 
had been firmly set together, parted, and seemed to 
tremble and shake as if at the caprice of some great 
emotion. Tom Howard felt the fingers gradually 
relax their grasp, then for a moment it was renewed, 
then again relaxed, until almost before he was aware 
of it he found himself free. 

“Now T’ll go with you,” he said, directly. “I 
suppose you are Mr. Strafford?” 

‘“Why do you suppose so?” 

“Because I have heard what sort of man he is, 
and you are like the description.” 

‘What have you heard of him?” 

“A true account, so far as I can judge; but go 
on. If we are going to a magistrate the sooner the 
better.” 

“This way,” said the squire; ‘‘ walk before me.” 

“No,” said Tom. ‘I am not going to be driven 
like a sheep.” He placed himself by Mr. Strafford’s 
side, at the distance of two or three yards, and they 
walked on together so. 

“Tf I were not an old man,” said Strafford, ‘I 
suppose you would run away from me?” 

‘You have no right to suppose so,” the boy 
answered. ‘‘ Have not I given you my word? What 
— you take me for? Do you think I would tell a 

ie?” 

Mr. Strafford halted again, and fixed his eyes 
earnestly on Tom’s face. He had been looking at 
him sideways as they walked along, and seemed to be 
fascinated with his appearance, though it would have 
been difficult to say from the working of his features 
whether he was pleased with what he saw, or the 
contrary. Presently he resumed his walk, stepping 
more feebly than his wont. His lips continued to 
tremble, as if he were muttering to himself. 

“Where are we going?” Tom asked, after they 
had proceeded thus for some distance. 

“This way,”’ the squire answered, and went on 
murmuring to himself, ‘‘ So old, so old!” 

“That’s your house,” said Tom, as Mr. Strafford 
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turned towards the Hall; ‘I am not going there ; 
I did not promise to go there.” 

‘‘Let us go in and rest awhile,” said the squire. 
‘Tam tired. I aman old man, you know.” 

‘‘ Well, then, don’t stop long,’”’ he answered. ‘I'll 
wait out here while you rest.” 

‘Come with me,” Mr. Strafford said, in a quiet 
and friendly tone. 

‘“No, indeed.” 

‘‘Come,” he repeated, in a voice that was almost 
imploring. 

Tom hesitated. He did not like to refuse, lest Mr. 
Strafford should think that he wanted to take an un- 
fair advantage of him now that he confessed himself 
to be fatigued. So they went on towards the Hall, 
walking side by side as before. 

They entered the house through the yard, and by 
the back door. An elderly woman was busy in the 
kitchen as they passed it, and Mr. Strafford stopped 
to speak to her. She looked at Tom inquiringly, and 
was evidently not very well pleased to see him. 

‘Not just yet,” her master answered, in reply to 
her question about the dinner. ‘‘ What have you 
got, though?” 

She mentioned some not very appetising dish, and 
Mr. Strafford shook his head, and passed on to the 
parlour, Tom following him. 

It was a large room, with two or three oil-paint- 
ings upon the walls representing ponies and dogs. 
The furniture was substantial, and had once been 
handsome, but was now old andworn. The window 
curtains seemed to have hung where they were for 
years, and although they had been good and costly, 
were now faded, and dusty, and limp. The carpet 
was in holes, and had been covered here and there 
with pieces of matting, which were also worn 
through. Everything about the place had an ancient 
and neglected appearance. 

There are two aspects of age, both in persons 
and things. An old house, well taken care of, 
with bright panelled rooms, polished floors, an 
ample hearth, and a bright, cheerful fire upon it in 
winter, or a bunch of fresh evergreens in summer, 
with snow-white blinds to the windows, and ivy- 
berries or roses peeping in from outside, furnished 
with chairs and tables of dark oak, which shine, not 
with French polish or varnish, but with the glow of 
honest labour, the heavy carpet of quiet colours, and 
those well toned down, and if a little worn here and 
there the least conspicuous object in the room—such 
a house and such a parlour is more pleasing to the 
eye, and affords more real comfort and repose, than 
any of the smart modern villas fresh from the hands 
of painters and paper-hangers, with their new dining 
and drawing-room “suites,” their reedy chairs, and 
their spring-stuffed ‘‘easies,” in which one cannot 
sit down without lolling or reclining like an invalid, 
and from which one cannot rise without a struggle. 
But an old house, allowed to go to decay, the walls 
dusty and discoloured, the woodwork dropping from 
its position, and old furniture covered with dirt and 
stains, is, on the other hand, offensive both to sight and 
smell, and suggestive of still greater inconveniences. 
The newest of new places is greatly to be preferred to 
such a combination of antiquity and neglect. 

It is the same with persons as with things. An 
old man or an old woman, nicely cared for, clean, 
fresh, and healthy in appearance, placid and com- 
fortable, both in mind and body, may be very pleasant 
to look upon. Those even who have been plain and 
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coarse-featured, and of awkward figure when in their 
prime, often grow handsome as they grow old; the 
furrows upon their foreheads, the shrunken cheeks, 
the white and scanty hair, and the thin lips, give an 
air of refinement and even dignity to the countenance, 
with which the quietude and repose of the form, 
yielding to its weight of years, and submitting 
patiently to the gentle burden, is in pleasant har- 
mony; but an old man, slovenly, unkempt, careless 
of himself, and uncared for by others,—an old man, 
restless, impatient, petulant, weary of his life, yet 
loth to part with it,—an old man, parsimonious and 
stingy, denying himself the necessaries of his con- 
dition, and hoarding up his money to the last, only 
for hoarding’s sake, is both mentally and physically 
as painful a spectacle as human nature can supply. 
Time is very gentle in his operations; Nature is 
kind. Our own faithfulness or indiscretion, our own 
care or neglect, in regard to the conditions of our 
existence, make all the difference. 

Poor old Mr. Strafford, with his old house and its 
old furniture, were dreary specimens of the sordid, 
the mean, the miserable, and the disagreeable aspects 
of antiquity. 
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*T HE speaking telephone, the phonograph, and 

the microphone are familiar words in our ears 
now, although it is not yet three years since they were 
all unheard of, and, in truth, did not exist. The 
telephone allows us to speak to great distances. In 
Persia, Spain, and China, for instance, where the 
climate is so dry that the telegraph lines do not 
readily loose the electricity sent along them, it is not 
unusual for two persons to talk to each other five 
hundred miles apart. The telephone makes us hear 
afar off as the telescope makes us see far away. The 
phonograph enables us to mark down our speech and 
keep it for years, then reproduce it again. It takes 
a copy of our voice, or any ordinary sound, just as 
the photograph makes a picture. And the micro- 
phone lets us hear some of those tiny sounds which 
are below the range of our unaided ears. I have 
heard very distinctly, for example, the pattering of a 
common house-fly’s feet as it ran about in the neigh- 
bourhood of a delicate microphone. Some have also 
heard the noise of a fly sucking a piece of loaf-sugar, 
and one gentleman declares that he has even heard 
a gnat snorting through its small proboscis, after the 
manner of an elephant. To keep up the analogy 
between sound and light, then, we may liken the 
microphone to a microscope. 

The microphone was the latest invention of the 
three. The phonograph followed the telephone, and 
very likely would not have been invented had the 
telephone not come first. In the same way the 
microphone would not have been found out had it 
not been for the telephone. The discoverer of the 
microphone (Professor Hughes, a Welshman by 
birth, and well known as the inventor of the first 
telegraph instrument which marks the telegraph 
messages in Roman type) was amusing himself 
during last winter with a telephone, when confined 
to his house by a cold, and the end of his play was 
the invention of the microphone. I have seen his 
original microphones; they are rough, makeshift 
contrivances, made out of matchboxes, sealing-wax, 





and bits of charcoal, and he tells me that he did not 
expend more than twopence-halfpenny in order to 
make this great discovery. 

Now to make use of a microphone three things are 
required, namely,— 


The microphone itself, 
A telephone, and 
A galvanic battery. 


These three things are connected together by wires 
in a proper manner. The battery supplies an electric 
current, which flows through both the microphone 
and the telephone, and on listening into the telephone 
you can hear the sounds which act upon the micro- 
phone. The reason why you can hear these sounds 
in the telephone is thought to be that the sounds in 
question agitate the microphone and disturb the 
electric current flowing through it in such a way 
that the ruffled current makes a noise in the tele- 
phone. 

We will suppose that the reader possesses a 
speaking telephone ; if not, one can be bought from 
the Telephone Company (36, Coleman Street, r.c.), 
and elsewhere. 

A simple battery, sufficient for the rougher effects 
of the microphone—such as hearing the brushing of 
a feather, or a pin falling, or transporting the tick- 
ing of a watch from one flat of a house to another— 
can be made by taking a piece of sheet-copper, six 
inches square, and laying over it a similar square of 
blotting-paper, or linen cloth, soaked in salt-and- 
water; then placing over the cloth a plate of sheet- 
zine of the same size as the copper. ‘The electricity 
of this elementary battery is drawn from the zinc 
and copper plates by connecting a wire to each. 
Then, when the two free ends of the wire are placed 
in contact a current is found flowing through the 
wire from the copper ¢o the zinc plate. If a similar 
pile of copper, wet cloth, and zine be placed on the 
top of this one, with a square of wet cloth between, 
then from the undermost copper plate and the top 
zinc plate a current of double the strength may be 
obtained. Similarly, if three such sets be piled upon 
each other, the current may be practically trebled in 
strength. This form of microphone battery requires 
that the cloths be freshly damped with salt-and- 
water every time it is used, for the cloths must not 
get dry. 

A more permanent battery, when once it is made, 
is what is called the ‘“‘Sawdust’’ Daniell battery— 
after Professor Daniell, who invented it. Each 
element of it can be made by taking a white-clay 
jam-pot (P in fig. 1), and covering its bottom 





Fig. 1. 


inside with a circular plate of copper (c). A copper 
wire (w’), coated with gutta-percha, must be soldered 
to o, and brought up to the mouth of the pot, as 
shown. Little bits of bluestone, got at the apothe- 
caries’, are then to be strewed over the copper plate, 
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and over these a soft mass of sawdust, well moistened 
with salt-and-water, is to be packed into the jar 
until it is nearly full. A zine plate is then to be 
laid upon the sawdust, and a copper wire (w)—which 
need not be covered with anything—should be sol- 
dered to it. These wires (w w) are intended to 
draw off the electric current from the cell. When 
two or three of these cells are to be joined together 
to give a stronger current, the wire from the copper 
plate of one cell should be connected to the zinc 
plate of the next cell. Thus the first wire (w’) and 
the last wire (w) are the poles of the cell as before, 
and when they are connected by a wire, a current 
will be found to flow in that wire from the copper fo 
the zine plate. 

We have said that the microphone acts in some 
peculiar way by disturbing the current flowing 
through it—that is to say, the voice, or any other 
sound striking the microphone, agitates it so that the 
current flowing through it is ruffed. It will not be 
surprising, then, that the essential feature in the 
microphone is what electricians call a ‘“‘shaky con- 
tact,” or a “ bad joint.”” The current passes across 
this shaky contact, and as the latter shakes under the 
influence of sound, the current varies in strength 
according to the shaking of the contact; or, to go 
further, according to the sound itself. Hence it is 
that one hears in the telephone a similar sound to the 
sound causing the shakiness of the microphone. Such 
a shaky contact can be got by a metal watch-chain, 
piled in a heap, or by three French nails, with two 
lying across them. If the chain or the nails be con- 
nected to the wires w w’ (fig. 1), so that the 
current flows through them, they will be rough 
microphones. A shaky contact between two surfaces 
of carbon is, however, much better than one between 
two surfaces of metal, and all the microphones now 
used are made of carbon. Fig. 2 shows what is 





called the ‘‘ pencil” microphone. A light support, 
consisting of a base (B), and an upright lathe (s), is 
made of dry pine-board. To s are fixed with sealing- 
wax two small brackets (c c)—say, half an inch 
long—of gas carbon, coke, or wood charcoal. The 
best of these substances is the first—namely, the 
carbon which is deposited in the interior of gas 
retorts, but clear crystalline coke answers very well. 
A little hollow, or cup, must be turned in the upper 
and under faces of the brackets to admit, very 
loosely, the pointed ends of a small pencil (r)—say, 
two inches long—of the same kind of carbon. Small 
binding screws, in metallic contact with the carbon 
brackets, are added to the back of the upright s, in 
order to connect the battery wires easily to the 
brackets ; but these may be simply wound round the 
brackets themselves. The shaky contacts in this 
arangement are the loose sockets between the pencil 
and the brackets (c), and any sound or vibration—such 
as a feather brushed across the base-board (B)—takes 
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effect upon the current traversing them, and is heard 
in the telephone in circuit. 

Having described this simple microphone (which 
can be readily made by any one), I will now describe 
avery sensitive microphone, which will require some 
little mechanical skill to make. Fig. 3 isa side view 


of it, and fig. 4 a front view, when the shaky piece 














Fig. 3. 








of carbon is withdrawn. It consists of a pine-wood 
base, as before, but mounted on three feet, one of 
which is a screw (s), so that it can be levelled. The 
upright support carries two projecting brackets (a B) 
as before, but the upper one is curved slightly up at 
the point, and the lower one is levelled to a knife- 
edge. Fine wires connect these brackets to respec- 
tive binding screws (7 7), to which the battery wires 
are brought. The shaky carbon (c) is shaped like 
acleaver. It hangs from the upper bracket a, and 
rests its knife-edge against the knife-edge of the 
point of the bracket 8. The contact between these 
edges is the sensitive point of this form of micro- 
phone. 

There is another form of microphone, called the 
hammer-and-anvil form, which consists of a level bar, 
or hammer, of carbon, resting on a small block, or 
anvil, of the same material underneath. Thisis also 
a very good shape, and to make it serviceable for a 
variety of sounds, the pressure of the hammer on the 
anvil is sometimes regulated by a small wire-spring. 

It remains yet to show how the battery, telephone, 
and microphone are connected up together ‘‘in cir- 
cuit,” as it is termed, so that the microphone effects 
may be heard. This is shown in fig. 5, where B 





Fig. 5. 


is the battery of three jam-pot cells, of the kind 
illustrated in fig. 1. m is the microphone, and T 
is the speaking telephone. The wires (w’ w) connect 
the battery to the telephone on the one hand, and to 
the lower bracket of the microphone on the other, 
while the upper bracket of the microphone is con- 
nected to the telephone by a third wire, which may 
be regarded as a continuation of the wire w. The 
electric circuit is thus complete—that is to say, the 
current setting out from the copper plate of the 
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battery by the wire w’ will enter the microphone by 
the lower bracket, traverse the pencil of carbon, and 
leave the microphone by the upper bracket, thence 
—- through the telephone and returning to the 

attery by the wire w. As it traverses the shaky 
contacts of the microphone the sounds agitating the 
latter disturb the flow of the electricity and cause 
noises in the telephone similar to the disturbing 
sounds. Talking, whispering, whistling, singing, if 
performed close to the microphone, can be heard in 
the telephone. Similarly very feeble sounds, such as 





the walking of a fly or the brushing of a hair on the 
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base of the microphone, can, with a properly adjusted 
microphone of the kind shown in fig. 3, be distinctly 
heard in the telephone. And it must not be forgotten 
that the telephone may be a great way from either 
the microphone or battery—miles, if desired—the 
only condition being that the wires connecting the 
telephone to the rest of the apparatus be long enough, 
thick enough, and sufficiently well insulated from 
the ground to keep the electricity in. For this pur- 
pose they should be of cotton or silk covered copper 
indoors, and gutta-percha coated copper wire out of 
doors. J. MUNRO, 6.5. 





THE BEGUM’S FORTUNE 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE EXCHANGE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


HE Exchange of San Francisco, by which term is 
expressed, as it were, algebraically, immense 
industrial and commercial. business, presents one of 
the strangest and most animated scenes in the world. 
The geographical position of the capital of Calli- 
fornia imparts to its Exchange, as a natural conse- 
quence, the cosmopolitan character which is one of 
its most remarkable features. 

Beneath its handsome red granite porticos, the 
tall, fair Saxon jostles the slight, active, dark-haired 
Celt. The negro meets the Finlander and the Hindoo. 

The Polynesian gazes with astonishment at the 
Greenlander. The Chinaman, with oblique eyes and 
long plaited pigtail, endeavours to outdo in trade his 
historic enemy, the Japanese. 

Every tongue, every dialect, every jargon mingles 
there as in a modern Babel. 

On the 12th of October this place of business 
opened in the usual way. At about eleven o’clock 
the principal brokers and men of business began to 
arrive, accost one another gravely or gaily, according 
to their several tempers, shaking hands, and going 
together to the refreshment bar to fortify themselves 
by “‘liquoring up” for the operations of the day. 

One after the other went to open the little metal 
door of the numbered letter-boxes, which in the 
vestibule received the correspondence of subscribers. 
Enormous packets of letters were drawn forth and 
eagerly examined. 

In a short time the market prices for the day were 
announced, when the crowd gradually increased. 
Groups more or less numerous were formed, from 
among which arose a murmur and hum of human 
voices. 

Then commenced a shower of telegraphic messages 
from all quarters of the globe. 

Scarcely a minute passed that the officials of 
the Exchange did not add a fresh strip of blue paper 
to the collection of telegrams placarded on the north 
wall, which was read forth in a stentorian voice, 
amid the now deafening buzz. 

The commotion and hubbub went on increasing. 

Clerks rushed in and out; the telegraph office was 
besieged ; messages were sent out, answers received 
every instant. 

All note-books were open, entries made, erased, 
or torn up. 


At about one o’clock a contagious excitement 


appeared to take possession of the crowd. A myster- 

ious sensation passed like the trembling of an earth- 

ed through these agitated groups of human 
eings. 

A piece of news, startling, unexpected, and 
incredible, had been brought by one of the partners 
in the Bank of the Far West, and it circulated with 
the rapidity of an electric flash. 

Exclamations and comments were heard on all 
sides. 

‘Impossible! It’s a trick—a hoax,’ said some. 
‘‘ Who is likely to believe anything so preposter- 
ous?” 

‘‘ Well,” said others, ‘“‘there may be something 
in it. No smoke without fire, you know.” 

‘But is a man in his position likely to fail ?” 

‘“‘ People in apparently the very best positions fail.” 

‘‘But, sir,” cried one, ‘the fixtures, tools, and 
engines alone represent more than eighty million 
dollars !”” 

‘‘ Without reckoning the cast iron and steel, raw 
material, and manufacturing articles!’ added another. 

“‘Tobesure! That’s just whatI say, too! Schultz 
is good for ninety million of dollars, and I’ll undertake 
to be answerable for that on his demand !”’ 

“Well, but then how do you explain this suspen- 
sion of payment ?” 

“Explain! I don’t explain it at all! 
believe it !”’ 

‘Don’t you? Asif such things did not happen 
every day to houses of the most firm and established 
reputations !” 

“‘ Stahlstadt is not a house; it is a city.” 

“Of course! It is perfectly impossible it can have 
broken up so completely. A company will certainly 
be formed to carry on the business.” 

‘* But why on earth did not Schultz form such a 
company instead of declaring himself bankrupt ?” 

‘‘Exactly, sir; and there’s the absurdity! So 
absurd that the statement won’t bear examination. 
It is neither more nor less than a pure fabrication, 
probably invented by Nash, who is desperately 
anxious for a rise in steel.” 

‘‘A fabrication! Nothing of the sort! 
has not only failed; he has absconded !” 

“Come! Come!” 

“ Absconded, sir! The telegram announcing it 


I don’t 


Schultz 





has this moment, haen posted up!” 
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A formidable wave of humanity rolled towards the 
frame in which the despatches were placarded. 

The last strip of blue paper bore y ata words : 

“New York, 12.40.—Central Bank. Manufactory 
of Stahlstadt. Stopped payment. Liabilities, as far 
as known : forty-seven million dollars. Schultz has 
disappeared.” 

There was now no doubt about the truth of the 
astounding intelligence ; and conjectures and rumours 
were rife. 

By two o'clock lists of failures consequent upon 
that of Schultz be- 
gan to pour in. 





accepted by Herr Schultz, drawn by Jackson, Elder, 
and Oo., of Buffalo, having been presented to Schring, 
Strauss, and Co., the King of Steel’s bankers, in 
New York, those gentlemen had stated that the 
balance to their client’s account was insufficient for 
such an enormous sum, and had telegraphed this to 
him, without receiving any answer. 

On referring to their books, they perceived with 
consternation that for thirteen days no letter and no 
bills had come from Stahlstadt. 

From that moment drafts and cheques, drawn by 
Herr Schultz on 
their bank, came 





The Mining 


Bank of New York 
lost most. 
The firm of 


Westerly and Son 
at Chicago was 
implicated to the 
extent of seven 
million dollars. 

The house of 
the Milwaukees of 
Buffalo, five mil- 
lions. 

The Industrial 
Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, a million 
and a half. 

The names of 
numbers of minor 
firms followed 
with proportionate 
losses. 

But, without 
waiting for this 
news, came the 
natural rebound. 

The money mar- 
ket, which was 
so dull in the 
morning, was now 
not steady for two 
hours _ together. 
What starts ! what 
rises! what fluc- 
tuations, what un- 
restrained specula- 
tion ! 

A rise in steel, 
and going up 
every minute; a 
rise in coal; arise 
in the shares of 











all the foundries in the American Union; a rise in} 


the products of every kind of iron industry ; a rise in 
Frankville land. 

Although on the declaration of war it had fallen 
to zero, and disappeared from the list of quotations, 
it had now suddenly risen to a hundred and eighty 
dollars an acre. 

Tn the evening the newspaper shops were perfectly 
besieged. But though the “Herald,” the “Tribune,” 
the ‘‘ Alta,” the ‘‘Guardian,” the ‘‘ Echo,” and the 
“Globe” printed in gigantic characters the meagre 
information they had been able to collect, it after all 
amounted to very little. 

All that was known was, that on the 25th of 
Septamher, a draft for eight millions of dollars, 





THE LAST STRIP OF BLUE PAPER, 





in daily, to under- 
go the fate of 
being returned 
with the words, 
no funds. 

For four days 
inquiries, tele- 
grains, and furious 
questions rained 
from one side on 
the bank and then 
again on Stahl- 
stadt. 

At last a deci- 
sivo reply was 
given. 

“Herr Schultz 
disappeared on the 
17th of Septem- 
ber,”’ so said the 
telegram. ‘No 
one can throw the 
least light on this 
mystery. He has 
left no orders, and 
the coffers in every 
section areempty.”’ 

Since then it had 
been no _ longer 
possible to conceal 
the truth. Many 
of the principal 
creditors had taken 
fright and sent in 
their claims to the 
commercial court. 
Ruin spread ra- 
pidly in all direc- 


tions. 
Attwelveo’clock, 
on the 138th of 


October, the total 
amount of failures was estimated at forty-seven 
millions of dollars. When everything became known 
it was likely to amount to sixty millions. 

This was all that could be said, and all that the 
journals, with a few exceptions, could report. Of 
course they announced for the next day full and special 
particulars. And, indeed, to do them justice, each, 
within an hour of the first announcement, had dis- 
patched a correspondent on the road to Stahlstadt. 

By the evening of the 14th of October, Steel City 
was besieged by an army of reporters, all with open 
note-books and pencils in hand. Like a wave, how- 
ever, they broke against the outer wall, for the 
sentries were in their places, and any attemnt to bribe 
or soften them was uterly in vain. 
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They, nevertheless, ascertained that the workmen 
as yet knew nothing, and that the routine of the 
sections in nothing had been changed. ‘The overseers 
had merely announced the day before, by superior 
order, that no funds nor instructions had been issued 
from the Central Block, and that in consequence the 
works would be suspended the following Saturday, 
unless contrary orders were received. 

All this only complicated, instead of throwing any 
light on the situation. 

That Herr Schultz had disappeared for nearly a 
month before, there was no doubt. But what might 
be the cause and import of this disappearance no one 
knew. A vague impression that the mysterious per- 
sonage might at any moment re-appear still prevailed, 
and seemed to lessen the general uneasiness. 

For some days all work had gone on as usual. 
Every one had pursued his task within the limited 
horizon of his section. The salaries were paid from 
the strong. boxes every Saturday, and the principal 
coffer had met all local necessities. But centralisa- 
tion had been brought to too high a pitch of perfec- 
tion in Stahlstadt; the master had reserved so abso- 
lutely to himself the superintendence of everything, 
that his absence could not fail in a very short time to 
cause a stoppage in the machinery. Thus, from the 
17th of September, the day on which the King of 
Steel had signed his orders for the last time, up to the 
13th of October, when the news of the suspension of 
payment had burst like a thunder-clap, millions of 
letters, a large number containing considerable bills, 
passed through the Stahlstadt Post Office, had been 
deposited in the box of the Central Block, and no 
doubt had reached Herr Schultz’s study. But he 
alone had the right to open them, mark them with a 
red pencil, and transmit them to the principal cashier. 

Even the highest functionaries in the town never 
dreamt of doing anything out of their regular de- 
partment. 

Invested with almost absolute power over their 
subordinates, they were each, in connection with Herr 
Schultz—as they were also with his memory—like 
so manyinstruments, without authority, without power 
of initiating, or a voice in any matter. Each fortified 
himself within the narrow limits of his commission, 
and waited, temporised, and watched the course of 
events. 

The end came at last. This remarkable state of 
affairs was prolonged until the principal houses inter- 
ested, suddenly seized with a panic, telegraphed, 
begged for an answer, entreated, protested, and finally 
commenced legal proceedings. This took some time. 
No one was willing hastily to suspect that prosperity, 
so firmly believed in, had been resting on an insecure 
basis. But the fact was now patent: Herr Schultz 
had fled from his creditors. 

This was all that the reporters could gather. The 
famous Meiklejohn himself, famous for having ex- 
_, tracted a political avowal from President Grant, the 
, most taciturn man of his time; the indefatigable 
Blunderbuss, remarkable for being the first, although 
but a simple correspondent of ‘‘The World,” to 
announce to the Ozar the news of the capitulation of 
Plevna ; even these great men in the reporting line 
had not this time been more fortunate than their 
brethren. 

They were forced to confess to themselves that 
“The Tribune” and ‘‘ The World’ could not yet 
give the latest news of the bankrupt Schultz. 

That Stahlstadt was indeed ina strange situation 
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will be seen when it is remembered that it was an 
independent and isolated town, permitting no 
regular and legalinquiry. Herr Schultz’s signature 
was, it is true, protested at New York, and his 
creditors had every reason to believe that the stock 
and manufactory would indemnify them in some 
degree. 

But to what court should they apply to obtain an 
execution or a sequestration? Stahlstadt lay in a 
territory of its own, where everything belonged to 
Herr Schultz. ; 

If only he had left a representative, an adminis- 
trative council, or a substitute. But there was 
nothing of the sort. He himself was king, judge, 
general-in-chief, notary, lawyer, and the only com- 
mercial court in the city. In his person he had rea- 
lised the ideal of centralisation. , 

Therefore, he being absent, there was absolutely 
no one in power, and the whole fabric fell like a 
house of cards. 

In any other situation, the creditors would have 
been able to form a syndicate, substituting themselves 
for Herr Schultz, lay hands on the stock, and take 
the direction of affairs. To all appearance only a 
little money and regulating power was needed to set 
the machine to work. - 

But nothing of this was possible. The proper 
legal instrument to effect this substitution was 
wanting. There was a moral barrier round the City 
of Steel, which was if possible more insurmountablo 
than its walls. The unfortunate creditors could see 
the securities for their debts, though quite unable to 
touch them. 

All they could do was to unite in a general assembly, 
and agree to address a request to the Congress to 
ask it to take their case in hand, espouse the interests 
of its natives, pronounce the annexation of Stahlstadt 
to American territory, and thus include this mon- 
strous creation in the common laws of civilisation. 
Several members of the Congress were personally 
interested in the business, the request was tempting 
to the American character, and there was reason to 
believe that it would be crowned with complete 
success. 

Unfortunately the Congress was not then in ses- 
sion, so that a long delay was to be feared before the 
matter could be submitted to it. 

Until that time nothing could bé done in Stahl- 
stadt, and one by one the furnaces were extinguished. 

The consternation among the population of ten 
thousand families who lived by the manufactory was 
profound. But what were they todo? Continue to 
work in hopes of wages, which might be six months 
in coming, or might never come at all? Noone was 
inclined to adopt this opinion. Besides, what work 
could they do? The source from which orders came 
was dried up as well as everything else. All Herr 
Schultz’s clients waited the legal solution. The heads 
of the sections, engineers, and overseers, could do 
nothing for want of orders. 

Numberless assemblies, meetings, and debates 
took place, though no plan could really be fixed on. 
The enforced stoppage soon brought with it a train 
of misery, despair, and vice. As the workshops 
emptied, the public-houses filled. For each chimney 
which ceased to smoke in the factory, a tavern sprung 
up in one of the neighbouring villages. 

The wisest and most prudent among the workmen, 
those who had foreseen hard times, and had lain by 


for a rainy day, hastened to eseape with bog and 
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baggage; and happy rosy-cheeked children, wild 
with delight at the new world revealed to them, 
peeped through the curtains of the waggons, loaded 
with their father’s tools and furniture, and the 
precious bedding dear to the heart of the housewife. 
These all were scattered east, south, and north, soon 
finding other factories, other anvils, other hearth- 
stones. 

But for one who could thus depart, there were ten 


whose poverty nailed them to the soil! ‘here they 
remained, hollow-eyed and broken-hearted! Selling 
their poor garments to the flock of birds-of-prey in 
human shape, whose instinct attracts them to scenes 
of great disasters, reduced to the last extremities in 
a few days, deprived of credit as well as of wages, 
of hope as well as work, and seeing before them a 
future of misery as black and dismal as the fast 





| approaching winter! 


SOCIAL PIONEERINGS. 


BY THE REV. M. KAUFMANN, M.A., AUTHOR OF “SOCIALISM; 


ITS NATURE, ITS DANGERS, AND ITS REMEDIES CONSIDERED.” 


CO-OPERATION ABROAD. 


E have done now with Utopian Experiments, 

and come next to consider the more practical 

questions of social co-operation. We have passed in 

review, not only many impractical schemes of im- 

provement, but also many equally impracticable 
experiments. 

It will be asked, what is the cause of failure in 
these Utopian experiments, from first to last through- 
out the historical development of European society ? 
And we have no hesitation in replying, the error of 
trusting too much to immediate changes, and the 
premature introduction of social constitutions before 
men’s minds were ripe for them. There has been 
unwarrantable faith in slap-dash revolution instead 
of cautious and tentative effort in the direction of 
social reformation. The great truth taught by all 
history, that human character and human institutions 
are slowly developed and adapted to existing circum- 
stances in the course of ages, has been disregarded. 
Constitutions, social as well as political, to be lasting 
and effectual must be allowed to grow slowly and 
surely, and cannot be called into existence ready- 
made at the command of social idealists. The truth 
of the principle of association which lies at the foun- 
dation of all these schemes of social amelioration can- 
not be denied ; in fact, it is as old as humanity itself. 
The error is to be found in its application as to time, 
place, and external surroundings. 

A new system of industrial enterprise is now 
struggling into existence. 
companies, and the efforts made, even in high quarters 
at home and in the metropolis, not only to utilise dis- 
tributive stores, but also to establish common house- 
holds by way of co-operative consumption, and 
numerous attempts of this kind abroad, together with 
many efforts at co-operative production besides, show 
that we are nearing another stage in the process of 
social evolution. 

The chief value of co-operation may best be seen 
from examples, and to enumerate a few of them will 
be the most interesting, as well as the most instruc- 
tive way of explaining the principle. 

We may roughly divide the different kinds of co- 
operation into three classes, viz., 1. Humanitarian 
co-operation, which proceeds from the heads of firms 
or other philanthropists, and which is patronising in 
its main features. 2. Patriarchal co-partnership, 
which admits the working men to share the profits 
of the employers, whilst the latter still retain the 
chief management of the business, founded on the 
principle of mutual interests. 3. Fraternal co-opera- 


The increase of joint-stock 





tion, that is, the combination among the working 
men themselves to establish a business for which they 
are solely responsible, and becoming thus their own 
employers, combining the character of master and 
men in their own person. Thus these orders of 
co-operative enterprise mark the successive states of 
transition from capitalistic modes of industry to asso- 
ciation labour. 

Most persons have heard of Boucicaut’s enormous 
general store in Paris, the ‘‘ Au bon marché,” which 
carries on twenty-four different branches of trade on 
the same premises, and becomes a sort of general 
provider for all sorts of customers, and so carrying 
on business on a large scale, having under its employ 
no less than 1,500 persons who receive among them 
a monthly salary on the average of 300,000 francs. 
This little army of persons employed is provided with 
board on the spot, and some reside there altogether. 
There are four dining saloons, in which 250 assistants 
can take their meals at the same time. They break- 
fast in turns between nine and eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and dine between six and seven in the eve- 
ning. There is a special refectory for the ladies of 
the establishment, and another for the remainder of 
those employed on the premises. There are saloons 
and billiard-tables for the amusement of the young 
men in the evening, and lessons in music, languages, 
and fencing, as well as lectures on history and other 
subjects by the best professors, are provided by the 
employer. There is a ladies’ saloon where similar 
advantages for self-improvement in literature and 
art are offered to the female section of the esta- 
blishment. 

All participate, in a measure, in the profits of the 
business, and the shares rise in proportion to the 
position attained by those concerned, according to 
the various grades of their employment. As all are 
directly interested, there is a general desire to please 
customers, and so increase the extent and enhanco 
the profits of the business. Every one of the twenty- 
| four ‘*‘ chefs,” or heads of departments, are trusted 
| and experienced men, and meet for consultation in 
| urgent cases. The complex organism of so extensive 
| a business requires a whole regiment of trustworthy 
cashiers, bookkeepers, secretaries, and others, who 
perform their task conscientiously and to the best of 
their ability, as their own personal interest is more 
or less linked to the prosperity of the firm. Here, 
then, we have an example of a practical as well as 
humanitarian effort at co-operation. The success 
of the undertaking is proved by the fact that 
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M. Boucicaut, who is described as an entirely “ self- 
made”’ man, left several millions of property on his 
demise about a year ago. 

The ‘“‘ Women’s Hotel” in New York has proved 
a failure as such,* but the sanguine statement of 
its first promoters is worth preserving. It covers 
200 square feet of ground, and is seven storeys 
high, containing 502 private apartments tastefully 
furnished, a dining-room for 600 guests, and a 
kitchen fitted to provide for.5,000 persons. It was 
erected from purely humanitarian motives by the 
well-known millionaire, Stewart, to afford a com- 
fortable abode for about a thousand young women 
of good character who have no homes of their own in 
the great city. The hotel combines the solidity, 
elegance, and comfort of private houses of the best 
class. It has a suite of handsomely-furnished recep- 
tion-rooms, a library with 2,500 volumes, and, en- 
closed by the four blocks of buildings of which the 
hotel consists, there is an open square paved with 
mosaic work, decorated with flowers, with a foun- 
tain placed in the middle, to render the place attrac- 
tive during the summer months. A park to be added 
to the premises was in contemplation. Pianos and 
valuable paintings ‘and sculpture are placed in every 
one of the reception-rooms, so as to produce the im- 
pression of elegance and taste added to home com- 
fort. And for all these advantages the charges are 
very moderate, ¢.¢c., from four to five dollars a week. 
The cost of erection was two millions of dollars, which 
was borne entirely by the original founder. This isa 
case of co-operative action of a very high order, which 
admits of imitation elsewhere, raising the standard of 
life without degrading those benefited to the position 
of recipients of charity. 

In the same way, but on astill more practical prin- 
ciple, the attempt has been made by M. Godin, of 
Guise, to combine the advantages of industrial co- 
operation with domestic association in his arrange- 
ments as to division of profits in his trade, and the 
erection of the Phamilistére, or common domicile, for 
his-workpeople. 

According to M. Godin’s plan of dividing profits, 
capital receives fifteen per cent. interest, the work- 
man his usual wages, and a sum is set apart to defray 
the charges of administration, and to reward mecha- 
nical inventions. The remainder over and above these 
outgoings from the available profits is apportioned 
one-third to the reserve fund, and the remaining two- 
thirds to capital and labour, in proportion to the 
fixed amounts payable to each from the earnings 
before the net profits were ascertained. The prac- 
tical operation of the system is thus illustrated by 
Mr. Thomas Brassey, to whose work we are indebted 
fer the details of M. Godin’s system.t 

Assume that the sum payable had been,— 


Wages. . . . . . . £9,000. 
Interest on £40,000 at 15 per cent ; 6,000. 
General charges ° ° ° 1,000. 

£16,000. 


Then if £24,000 be the net profit, one-third, or 
£800, equal to 5 per cent. on the fixed expenditure, 
is set aside to reserve, and the balance of £1,600 is 
appropriated to capital and labour, in proportion to 
their respective shares in the fixed earnings. Thus 
the sum of £900 is added to the earnings of the 





* We believe it is to be tried as an ordinary hotel. 
+ “Lectures on the Labour Question,” by Thomas Brassey, M.P., p. 148. 
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wage receivers, the sum of £600 is payable as bonus 
to the capitalist, and £100 to the management. 

Besides this, M. Godin finds a “‘ social palace” for 
his employés, which is capable of housing no less 
than nine hundred people, with a variety of rooms to 
suit the purse and convenience of the inmates. The 
building, which is several storeys high, cost £40,000, 
and small shares are obtainable to induce workmen 
to become joint owners of the building, and so their 
own landlords. The rents of rooms yield a return of 
three per cent. 

The social palace at Guise stands in the midst of 
extensive and well-kept pleasure-grounds on the 
banks of the Oise. It has a theatre where dramatic 
representations and concerts are frequently given by 
associations, formed for the purpose by the operatives. 
The internal arrangement is carried on by com- 
mittees, consisting of persons of both sexes, and the 
general moral tone of the community is said to be 
superior to that of people in the same position living 
in isolated households. 

The supplies of fuel and food, cooking and atten- 
dance, even the early nursing and care of children, 
are left to efficient persons appointed for that purpose 
at the charge of the whole community. The women 
of the committee of management supervise the 
quality of provisions supplied from the co-operative 
stores and butchers’ shops connected with the social 
palace. They also attend to the management of 
children and the general arrangement of the house- 
hold. 

Here again we have the advantages of co-operative 
action in avoiding waste, and whilst securing good 
quality, combined with domestic economy, spread- 
ing comfort, and extending the amount of leisure 
where work is done systematically and by means of 
combination, instead of being done slovenly and irre- 
gularly with all the attendant waste and discomforts in 
theisolated household. The Phamilistére surpasses the 
Phalanstére, on the pattern of which it is founded, in 
granting full liberty whilst yet maintaining a thorough 
system of organisation such as Fourier aimed at. 

But such institutions, excellent as they are, may 
be considered to be too much in the nature of patron- 
ising beneficence on the part of the employer. That 
mode of combination which assumes more indepen- 
dence on the part of the employed is co-partnership 
between masters and men, of which -there are many 
interesting cases given in J. 8. Mill’s treatise on 
‘* Political Economy,” * of which we shall extract one 
by way of typical example. M. Leclaire, a Paris 
tradesman, who employed on the average 200 work- 
men, made the following experiment. After paying 
the usual wages, and assigning for himself a fixed 
sum for his labour and responsibility as manager, 
besides a certain percentage of interest on his capital, 
he divided the net surplus profits at the end of the 
year among all, himself included, in proportion to 
their earnings. This he found to be the best way of 
securing good and peaceable workmen, which gave 
stability in the management of his establishment 
(house-painting), and so led to pecuniary success. 
Community of interest thus became the bond of 
mutual goodwill, whilst the unusual punctuality and 
activity of those employed, owing to this fact, amply 
compensated the employer for the sacrifice of profits 
incurred. Others followed the example of M. Leclaire 

and with equally signal success. 


—— 








* Book iv, ch, viii. § 5 and ff. p. 461 et seq. (People’s Edition). 
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Mr. Brassey, in the work already referred to, men- 
tions some co-operative foundries established in New 
York and Massachusetts, the birthplace of so many 
unsuccessful Socialistic experiments, on a similar 
principle. One of them was started in 1866 with a 
capital of £27,000 paid up. The shares were fixed 
at £20, and limited in number to 2,000. In the first 
year thirty-two men, in the second seventy-five, and 
in 1869 eighty five men were employed in the works. 
A dividend of 10 per cent. was made in the first year, 
and 30 per cent. more was paid on labour. The 
second year the dividends on stock and labour 
amounted to 89 per cent. In 1869 they reached 100 
per cent. The most skilled trades earn, owing to 
their steady employment, 35 per cent. more than the 
same classes of workmen would earn at similar wages 
in a private foundry. The success is due to greater 
economy in the use of materials, and superior disci- 
pline of the men at their work. 

But we pass on to the highest form of collective 
enterprise, that in which the men have been entirely 
emancipated from the tutelage of the masters, and 
conduct business on their own account, with their 
own capital, and under the management of persons 
chosen from among themselves. We know that this 
was the idea which inspired Louis Blanc, and to 
embody which he was induced to secure certain 
governmental loans or grants to the working classes 
in 1848. We have seen how and why they failed— 
they really never had a fair chance of success. 

But there were at the same time, and there have 
been since, private attempts made in the same direc- 
tion, which, beginning in a very humble way—often 
with only a few tools belonging to the founders, and 
small sums of money collected from their savings, or 
lent by other working people even poorer than 
themselves—have issued in fairly prosperous con- 
cerns. The struggles of these early pioneers of co- 
operation were of the most heroic nature, and led to 
very remarkable results. 

‘“‘Often,” says M. Fengueray, in a sketch of the 
history quoted by Mill, ‘‘there was no money at all 
in hand, and no wages could be paid. The goods 
did not go off, the payments did not come in, bills 
could not get discounted, the warehouse of materials 
was empty; they had to submit to privation, to 
reduce all expenses to a minimum, to live sometimes 
on bread and water. . . . It is at the price of these 
hardships and anxieties that men who began with 
hardly any resource but their goodwill and their 
hands succeeded in creating customers, in acquiring 
credit, forming at last a joint capital, and thus 
founding associations whose futurity now seems to 
be assured.” 

Here is the example of one of these. It was pro- 
posed to establish a pianoforte manufactory, and 
delegates of several hundred workmen asked the 
Government, in 1848, for a subvention of 300,000 
francs to start it. The commission refused the grant, 
and the project wasabandoned. But what happened ? 
Fourteen workmen, the two foiled delegates among 
them, set up by themselves with neither cash nor 
credit to start the association. These fourteen men 
went to work with their tools, and each member with 
some difficulty contributes his share of ten francs as 
circulating capital. With the help of contributions 
from other working men not concerned but sym- 
pathising with the proceedings, the association was 
formed, their total stock amounting near to 229} 
francs. This was on March 10, 1849. Two months 





elapsed before any wages could be paid. They lived, 
as workmen out of employ do live, sharing the bread 
of their comrades who happen to be at work, pawn- 
ing such articles as they possess, and so forth. They 
executed a few orders, and received payment on the 
4th of May. With this they paid their debts, and 
after dividing the rest into equal portions of five 
francs on account of wages, agreed to devote the 
rest to a fraternal repast by way of commemorating 
this first victory in the co-operative campaign. For 
some time they struggled on against fearful odds 
with a piece of good luck now and then to encourage 
them to go on, until at last, when taking stock at the 
end of 1850, the number of shareholders had in- 
creased to thirty-two. Large warehouses and work- 
shops, at the rental of 2,000 francs, were no longer 
sufficient for the business, and the amount of their 
capital, after deducting all liabilities, left 32930.02 
francs. Later on they separated into two societies, 
one of which alone, in 1854, possessed a circulating 
capital of 56,000 francs (£2,240), which had risen to 
£6,520 in 1863. 

Other associations with a similar history and boast- 
ing of like successes were founded, and survived 
obloquy and opposition, standing monuments of the 
cause, determined not only to ensure -prosperity for 
themselves but to promote the general adoption of 
co-operative principles by means of independent com- 
bination among the working people. 

From reports of H.M.’s consuls in foreign coun- 
tries, Mr. Brassey quotes several promising cases in 
favour of co-operative production abroad, notably in 
Sweden, where, we are told, the men willingly risked 
their savings for the sake of seizing an opportunity 
of rising from a dependent position to the freedom 
of co-operative industry. 

I conclude this paper with a short account of 
the system adopted by Schultze Delitzsch, the 
great advocate of self-help, with a view of en- 
couraging co-operative industry in Germany. We 
have already alluded to this philanthropist in our 
paper on Lassalle,* with whom he engaged in an 
unfortunate controversy not much to the credit of 
either of the combatants. But in his practical 
efforts to improve the condition of the German 
labourer by means of self-help, Schultze Delitzsch 
deserves the warmest commendation and unqualified 
respect from all those who take an interest in the 
subject. It is true that Schultze Delitzsch is too much 
doctrinaire in his desire to establish the principle of 
self-help, as his opponent, Lassalle, erred in the op- 
posite direction of state-help, but there can be no 
doubt as to the practical good done by credit banks 
and the direct as well as indirect aid afforded to the 
spread of co-operation among the humbler classes of 
small shopkeepers and tradesmen, and the working 
classes generally. 

Schultze Delitzsch is a man of legal training and 
habits, and for some time held Government appoint- 
ments until his liberal tendencies, too freely expressed 
in the Prussian Parliament, led to obstructions 
which induced him at last to give up his appoint- 
ment and devote himself entirely to the pro- 
motion of his pet schemes for the ameliora- 
tion of the labourer’s position. He commenced by 
establishing an association for the purpose of whole- 
sale purchases of raw material and a credit bank, for 
the joint use of small tradesmen in his own town, 





* See ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” 1878, pp. 746-47. 
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Delitzsch (whence his cognomen, to distinguish him 
from others of the same name sitting in the Prussian 
Parliament). Later on, the principle of association 
was extended over a large area, to include not only 
credit banks and societies for the purpose of purchas- 
ing raw material and the acquisition of machinery, 
but also building societies, co-operative stores, and 
similar institutions, founded on the principle of com- 
bined effort more or less under the direction of a central 
organisation with Schultze Delitzsch at the head. 
There exist at the present moment in Germany alone 
about thirty provincial unions of such associations, 
each with its own organisation but in close contact 
with the central power. ‘The results, up to 1873, are 
given by Schultze Delitzsch in the abstract of a report 
printed by him in the ‘‘Gegenwart’’ for 1875 
as follows. There are— 

2,409 credit associations, or national credit banks. 

505 associations for procuring raw material, storing of manu- 
factured articles in different industries, or engaging 
in productive enterprise. 

973 co-operative stores for the distribution of articles of 
consumption. 

49 building societies. 

As, however, some of the newly-formed societies 
ere not comprehended under this head, Schultze 
Delitzsch estimates the whole number of associations 
at 4,000, with a total of 1,300,000 members, possess- 
ing property of their own to the amount of about 
seven million pounds sterling, and additional work- 
ing capital of from sixteen to seventeen millions 
entrusted to the associations by outside creditors as 
investments. It is surmised, however, that some of 
the members belong to a better class than those for 
whom the association was intended, and that that 
partly accounts for the large amount of capital sub- 
scribed. Be this as it may, the main credit arises 
from the fact that all the members are depositors 
to some extent, and that all subscribers are 
jointly and severally responsible for the liabilities 
of the associations. It is remarkable that the 
knowledge of this solidarity of interest has con- 
siderably augmented the credit of these associa- 
tions, which has been good throughout, and has re- 
mained even uushaken in those years when a com- 
mercial crisis threatened the existence and security 
of the most trusted joint-stock companies in Ger- 
many. As to the proportion of labourers to other 
members belonging to those co-operative establish- 
ments, Schultze Delitzsch reckons 32,287 to 691 credit 
associations (which comprised only one-fourth of the 
whole number, the others not having made a tabular 
return as to qualifications of members), whereas 
32,730 persons of the same description are. connected 
with 140 co-operative store associations, %.¢., they 
constitute about half the number of members belong- 
ing to them. Upon the whole, Delitzsch calculates 
that from 280,000 to 300,000 of labouring people 
in one form or another share thus in the benefits of 
co-operation.* 

There is an organ which represents the interests of 
association in the press, and there exists a public 
Association Bank, with a subscribed capital of a mil- 
lion sterling, in the capital of Germany, with branches 
elsewhere, to maintain intercourse with the business 
world outside. But all transactions between mem- 
bers and the association are carried on on the ordi- 
nary principles of trade and reciprocity, self-help, 
not benevolence, being the rule throughout. The 


M. The same system has been also adopted in Russia, and in spite of 
difliculties raised hy Government, is making progress among the people. 








profits are divided pro rata in proportion to capital 
subscribed within normal limits, and a large reserve 
fund is put aside yearly to provide for losses and 
fluctuations of trade. The admission of members is 
unlimited, and resignation of membership open to all 
by giving the ordinary notice, as is customary on 
such occasions. 

It has been said that ‘‘the German co-operator 
sets up credit banks; the English co-operator sets up 
stores. The Germans lend money, the Englishman 
makes it.” There are more credit banks in Ger- 
many because, owing to the peculiar economic condi- 
tion of that country, small trade and agriculture on 
asmall scale are still struggling on, and have not 
yet reached the brink of hopeless extinction, as is 
the case in this country; and it is the small trades- 
man and small farmer whom Schultze Delitzsch 
thought in the first instance to benefit, and in doing 
so brought the labourer also within the circle of 
capital enterprise. 

Upon the whole, as to the results of co-operation, 
its great originator in Germany is able to report 
progress along the whole line. Not least among 
the harbingers of signal success he mentions the 
fact that several of the distributive associations 
set apart out of their proceeds a fund for educa- 
tional and mental improvement purposes, the 
erection of educational establishments, such as tech- 
nical schools and others to continue the training 
received in schools, and the creation of popular 
libraries. Among their objects are the acquisition 
of landed property and buildings for the production 
on their own premises of many articles of consump- 
tion required i working men. Co-operation is thus 
made a lever in raising those connected with it to a 
higher level, and enabling them to participate more 
freely not only in the material resources, but also in 
the intellectual wealth of the community. 





PMarietics. 


Paris Exuipition Lawns.—The statement in our article on 
‘‘The Trees of Paris,” as to the largest of the lawns at the late 
Exhibition and their ever brilliant verdure, ascribed the sow- 
ing to the wrong firm. The gold medal for grass was obtained 
by Messrs. James Carter and Co., of Holborn, -who were alone in 
the first rank in this department of horticulture. 


RIVALRY OF AMERICAN SraTEs.—Each State, from rugged 
Maine to sunny Florida, and from imperial New York to golden 
California, considers that no other one rivals or excelsit. The 
citizens of each speak as if they had been placed by a kind 
Providence on the most favoured spot of the whole earth, and 
they regard the stranger who doubts whether their good fortune 
be wholly exceptional as a person who is utterly ignorant and 
inexcusably prejudiced. Indeed, a new-comer will ingratiate 
himself the most easily with the citizens of a particular State if 
he can look upon all others, for the time being, through their 
spectacles. I once said something to a Pennsylvanian, alike 
laudatory and merited, with regard to his State. He accepted 
the compliment as a matter of course, and replied, ‘‘ That’s so ; 
Pennsylvania is best in everything.” Travelling in Colorado 
shortly after the late total eclipse of the sun, I remarked, in the 

resence of several citizens, it was fortunate that the weather had 

een so favourable there for the purposes of observation. One 
of them told me in reply, ‘‘ Sir, Colorado can beat the world in 
eclipses as in everything else.” 


A Wi.pFowtEr’s Parapise.—In his recent work on 
Monghyr, in the Presidency of Bengal, Mr. Lockwood says that 
the waters swarm with wild fowl, and states that on one lake 
near Sakarpoor he computes that he saw no less than—wild 
geese, 5,000; red-crested pochards, 20,000; pin-tailed duck, 
20,000 ; pochards, 50,000; teal, 20,000; garganey, 20,000; 
gadwall, 10,000; shoveller and ferruginous duck, 10,000; 
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glossy ibis, 10,000 ; red-crowned ibis, 1,000 ; black-headed ibis, 
100; eurlew, 100; purple heron, 100; common heron, 200; 
egrets, 10,000; purple cock, 50,000; godwit, 50,000; stilt 
plover, 5,000 ; cormorant, 10,000 ; Indian snake bird (Plossus), 
5,000 ; crested grebe, 100; dabchick, 200; osprey, 20 ; white- 
tailed eagle, 29; kite, 100; other birds of prey, 20. Mr. 
Lockwood describes the primitive fowling-pieces which he saw 
manufactured in this region. ‘‘ Instead of steam hammers, 
tall chimneys, boring and other machines, the visitor will most 
probably see a little old man squatting with his nose resting on 
his knees, hammering a piece of Swedish iron into shape, whilst 
his still smaller son will be seen working the bellows to bring 
the scanty stock of charcoal into the required glow. Another 
man in the corner of the hut is filing up the gun locks which 
are firmly grasped between the manufacturer's toes, or he is 
chiseling out the ‘stock from a rough block of sissoo wood. 
When the gun is ready it appears to European eyes a treacherous 
weapon, more dangerous to friends than foes, and inclined to 
burst on the slightest provocation. In reality it is stated to be 
a serviceable weapon, and certainly cheap at the modest price of 
twenty rupees, or two English pounds.” 

INDIAN FEMALE EpucatTion.—I need hardly say that in 
thus supporting the cause of native female education we do not 
desire to revolutionise Hindoo society, or forcibly supersede its 
national habits and customs, any more than it is desired by 
the supporters of female education in England to revolutionise 
English society or destroy the national characteristics of English 
women. The fact is, however, that although educated men 
everywhere appreciate the advantage of social intercourse with 
educated women, still the education of women has nowhere 
kept pace with the education of men. That is the case in 
Europe as well as in India, and it is a great misfortune in the 
interest of both sexes, for women, whether educated or unedu- 
cated, wise or foolish, must always exert, for good or ill, a 
powerful influence over the characters of men.—Lord Lytton, 
in Distributing Prizes at the Bethune School. 


NATIVE CHRISTIANS IN INDrA.—Bishop Caldwell, of Madras, 
in a paper on ‘Indian Converts to Christianity,” says :— 
“Remembering that we never can know the private life of any 
class of people in England so well as we know the private life— 
if that can be called private which is perfectly public—of native 
Christians in this country, I maintain that the Christians of our 
Indian missions have no need to shrink from comparison with 
Christians in a similar station in life and similarly circum- 
stanced in England or in any other part of the world. The 
style of character they exhibit is one which those who are well 
acquainted with them cannot but like. I think I do not 
exaggerate when I affirm that they appear to me in general 
more teachable and tractable, more considerate of the feelings 
of others, and more respectful to superiors, more uniformly 
temperate, more patient and gentle, more trustful in Providence, 
better church-goers, yet freer from religious bigotry, and, in 
a. to their means, more liberal than Christians in 
ingland holding a similar position in the social scale. I do 
not for a moment pretend that they are; free from imperfection ; 
on the contrary, living among them as I do from day to day, I 
see their imperfections ; daily and daily do I ‘reprove, rebuke, 
exhort’ as I see need, but I am bound to say that when I have 
gone away anywhere, and looked back upon the Christians of 
this country from a distance, when I have compared them with 
what I have seen and known of Christians in other countries, I 
find that their good qualities have left a deeper impression in 
my mind than their imperfections.” 

GREGORIAN CHANTS,—Mr. Spurgeon, in giving out a hymn 
to a well-known and popular tune at a pleasant anniversary 
meeting, told the following anecdote :—‘‘ ‘I hope you enjoyed 
our music this morning,’ said a gentleman of the High Church 
toa Presbyterian friend who sat with him. ‘ Well, I cannot 
say I got on with your form of service at all.’ ‘No? Butnow 
you are, after all, a gentleman of musical taste ; did you not 
very much enjoy that introit?’ ‘I don’t know which it was.’ 
‘You must have enjoyed that anthem,’ repeated the High 
Churchman. ‘Don’t know; can’t tell,’ was the reply. ‘ Well, 
there was one tune very remarkable, didn’t you notice it [de- 
scribing it] ? very remarkable indeed.’ ‘Oh!’ was the response, 
‘I didn’t enjoy it at all.’ ‘ Well, now Iam very sorry, because 
that is a very ancient tune ; it is a tune that was sung in the 
early Church very often—indeed, I believe it was sung in the 
Catacombs. In fact, I have heard that this remarkable piece 
of music came from the Jews, and was no doubt sung in the 
Liturgical service of the Temple, for, you know, the worship of 
the ancient Temple was Liturgical, and not your Presbyterian 
form at all. There appears scarcely any doubt that that remark- 
able tune of this morning was originally sung by David him- 





self when he played on his harp before Saul.’ ‘Dear me !’ said 
the Presbyterian, ‘I never heard that before, and it throws 
great light upon Scripture. I never yet could make out why 
Saul threw a javelin at David, but if that was the tune he 
played on his harp I can understand it, and justify it as well.’” 


Tur DomesticaATED Cat.—One of the most singular proofs 
of the foreign importation, and perhaps of the late arrival in 
Europe, of the cat is, the ‘‘ Daily News” remarks, to be found 
in its various names, ‘‘It is said that none of them came from 
the old Aryan source, from which most of our language is 
derived. Most of them, like the familiar chat, are connected 
with the late Latin catus, which took the place of the earlier 
felis, when cats drove out the former foes of rats and mice. It 
seems to follow that cats came into the West with the Romans, 
but whence did the Romans. get the name and the animal ? 
M. Pictet traces the name to the Syriac gato, and the Arabic 
gitt, out of which, by an easy and natural process, we make 
kitten. Qitt and gato, however, are not the primitive native 
forms of the cat’s long-descended title, and we must go from 
Syria to Africa to find gada, kadiska, and kaddiska. As for 
the ancient Egyptian ‘mau,’ that is merely the ‘mew cat’ and 
the ‘pussy mew’ of English nurseries. Here, then, in Egypt 
is a native onomatopeic name of the cat, such as any human 
being might give it when he first heard the peevish, prolonged 
note of its voice. The Indian names of the cat are not very 
old, and they are easily explained. The cat is the ‘house- 
wolf,’ the ‘rat-eater’ (though snakes are the ratters in some 
districts), and the ‘foe of mice.’ The most endearing title of 
the eat comes from the land whence the most pleasing specimens 
of the race are also derived. The Persian cat, wild or tame, 
is ‘puschak,’ which the Afghans pronounce ‘ pischik,’ and the 
Lithuanians—as old an Aryan-speaking race as any in Europe 
—‘puije.’ The English Bec is clearly of the same family of 
words. If ‘puss’ in the long run is derived from a Sanscrit 
word for a ‘tail,’ there is a curious coincidence between the 
word used by Herodotus for the Egyptian cat, ‘the creature 
with waving tail,’ and the term found in Persian, Lithuanian, 
and English. Many primitive peoples must have noticed that 
the cat, like that Cheshire one which met Alice in Wonderland, 
‘ wags its tail when it is angry.’ On the whole, the history of 
the cat as a domestic creature rather bears out the theory that 
its strange, secretive, and capricious nature is a survival from a 
wild condition not very remote in time—not so remote as the 
wild condition of the horse, dog, and ox.” 


AyopuyA, THE SacreED City or RAMA.—An American mis- 
sionary gives the following account of Ayodhya and the Great 
Festival of the Ramnanmi:—‘‘ The ‘ Ramayan’ is the greatest of 
Sanskrit poems, the loftiest epic conception ever written. It 
commemorates the life and adventures of Rama, a noble and 
pure Hindoo prince, born at Ayodhya, and who conquered all 
invaders. He was to India what Wallace was to Scotland, or 
Tell to Switzerland. His followers canonised him, and he is 
to-day adored and worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu (the 
Preserver), He is the most beloved and admired of all the gods. 
At one time in Ayodhya there were 360 places rendered sacred 
by association with Rama. The Ayodhya of to-day contains 
only forty-two such places, and only 7,000 inhabitants, but the 
great Fair of the Ramnanmi, held here yearly, attracts over one 
nillion pilgrims. There is nothing to equal this celebration in all 
India. It is a mixture of Hagiology and Deo-worship. Religious 
fervour, ancestral pride and love of spectacle, combine to make 
this the most popular and exciting fair of modern Hindooism, 
and it is kept up with great and increasing enthusiasm. During 
this great fair pilgrims go very early daily to the river to 
offer flowers to the gods, and to bathe. Having finished bathing, 
they go from temple to temple, from shrine to shrine, the 
women hand in hand, chanting some minor-keyed refrain, and 
all pay their devotions at each sacred iy giving whatever 
money they can afford to the priests, fakirs, and beggars that 
swarm around each centre of interest. In 1877 this fair occurred 
at the time of a remarkable conjunction of planets, and at the 
auspicious moment over a million devotees rushed frantically 
into the river to bathe. Some six hundred were cither drowned 
or crushed to death. I saw sixty-four lying stark dead upon 
the sands, unclaimed. This year the utmost care was taken 
by the police to prevent accidents. Those who plunge in the 
river at the exact moment obtain their reward. The period of 
metempsychosis is shortened, and each becomes a cow all the 
sooner. This is the final shape and condition previous to 
absorption into the Deity. In each placein Ayodhya is localised 
some incident of the story of the great epic poem. There is a 
temple to mark where Ramé was born, and not far off is a fine 
archway, through which his soul passed into Paradise,” 








“Crust in God, and Bo the Right!” 


Words by Dean ALForp. 


Music by C. H. Purpay. 
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II. 


Perish policy and cunning, 
Perish all that fears the light ; 
Whether losing, whether winning— 
“ Trust in God, and do the right !” 
Simple rule and safest guiding, 
Inward peace and inward might ; 
Star upon our path abiding— 
“Trust in God, and do the right !” 


TII. 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight ; 
Cease from man, and look above thee— 
“ Trust in God, and do the right !” 
Courage, brother ! do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night ; 
There's a star to guide the humble— 
*‘ Trust in God, and do the right!” 


: it brave - ly, strong or wea - ry—“‘Trust in God, and ‘ the right!” 
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